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non is the expression of a divine thought. Fischer's keen analysis 
shows how, in spite of occasional tendencies to materialism, scepticism, 
and pessimism, this sesthetical ideal prevails in Schiller's compositions, 
and ultimately triumphs in Die Kunstler. With an examination of the 
latter poem the volume before us closes. 

It is interesting to watch the struggle between the poetical fancy of 
the man and his materialistic doubts. Die philosophischen Briefe, in 
which this conflict rages, might be called a dialogue between idealism 
and materialism. " My heart," writes Julius, " was craving for a phi- 
losophy, and phantasy substituted its dreams. ... A bold attack of 
materialism overthrows my creation." " What a miserable paradox of 
nature, — this free and aspiring spirit is chained to the sluggish, never- 
changing clock-work of a mortal body, yoked to its petty trials, ruled 
by its petty desires, this god is relegated to a world of worms." After 
Schiller had conquered these sceptical moods, he portrayed them in the 
character of the Prince in Der Geisterseher. "Show me a creature 
that endures," exclaims the latter, "and I'll be virtuous. Everything 
is subject to change ; nothing constant except this mechanical process 
of causality. The universe is without purpose. All physical and men- 
tal occurrences are but links in an endless causal chain. Pleasures and 
pains set the human mechanism in motion ; the desire for happiness, the 
fundamental impulse of man's nature, is satisfied by momentary pleas- 
ures. But human happiness is not the purpose of the universe. If the 
crystal could think, it would regard crystallization as the highest plan of 
the world, and the most perfect crystal would be its god. Let man 
enjoy ! Why care for the past or future ? I am the bearer of a sealed 
message. I know not what it contains, nor care I to know. All I ask 
is the pay for my errand." 

The clearness and precision which characterize all of Fischer's writings 
also belong to the meritorious features of the present work, and con- 
tribute to his reputation of being a philosopher " whom one can under- 
stand." This excellence in his style, of combining precision with 
clearness, is due not only to lucid thinking, but to his power of detecting 
the essential traits of an author's thoughts, a quality which we may call 
the highest form of critical tact. Frank Thilly. 

On Sameness and Identity. By George Stuart Fullerton. 
Publications of the University at Pennsylvania. Philosophical Series 
No. i. April, 1890. Philadelphia, University Publishers. — pp. 153. 

This is in spirit and execution an excellent piece of work ; it is through 
work of this kind that a tenable epistemology — the chief desideratum 
in Philosophy just now — will be arrived at. The author is content 
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with the task of" clearing the ground a little." He aims at pointing out 
the differences in connotation of the highly ambiguous word " same," and 
showing the elements they have in common, and in tracing some of the 
difficulties and absurdities which have sprung from using the word loosely 
and without proper connotation. He keeps his aim so perfectly in view 
throughout his brochure that he has given students a model of investiga- 
tive work. He apologizes for hair-splitting and for being uninteresting, 
but his subject is thorny. In the first half of his work the author thinks 
out for himself seven different senses of sameness ; he deals first with 
sameness in things that he finds to be immediately known, and then 
with sameness which may obtain in a world or worlds beyond conscious- 
ness, finding that these seven senses of the word cover all actual and 
possible applications of it. The common notion that unites them is the 
idea of similarity. Identity is a kind of sameness, the sense of same- 
ness where the consciousness of duality has fallen into the background. 
The fact that Professor Fullerton has given only two pages to the discus- 
sion of Identity shows that for one thing he regards the word " identity" 
as less subject to ambiguity than " sameness," and for another, that he 
has not desired to go into the epistemological relations of the two words. 
His merging identity into sameness [as a kind of sameness], and his 
reducing sameness to the conception of similarity, makes one wish that he 
had gone on to give us a theory of similarity. This is the line of course 
on which his work might be carried on; his distinction of sameness 
and identity would probably merge into the broader one of difference 
and similarity, which one would regard as expressing certain categories 
of the logical judgment. It is just this question of where sameness ulti- 
mately consists that comes up to the mind after following the writer's 
careful analyses of the kinds of sameness. I wonder if he really means 
to let identity lapse into sameness and so get only one notion ; if he 
does, one would like to know where he places that notion, whether on 
the level of perception or of judgment ; if he does not, — and I think 
the notions are parallel or antithetical, — he would find that he could 
not keep his question apart from the theory of Predication ; it is only 
through considering the notions of sameness and identity in the light of 
the judgment that one can really say wherein they consist, e.g. whether 
they are things or categories. 

If Professor Fullerton had tried to tell us more about the link between 
his kinds of sameness, his analysis — which it must have given him great 
trouble to think out — would have been more appreciable, and less diffi- 
cult to summarize. One regrets in this connection the omission of Leib- 
nitz from his historical excursus ; not only is Leibnitz's thinking on the 
question of sameness excessively difficult, affording therefore scope for 
the application of Professor Fullerton's distinctions, but it is valuable 
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in so far as it brings to a focus the different points of view on the matter. 
Again, while one admires the way in which our author pursues his aim 
without entangling himself in theories of perception, whether subjec- 
tive or realistic, showing the representatives of these theories along 
with the common-sensist and the sceptic how they are affected by his 
strictures about sameness, one would have wished him to indicate which 
way of regarding knowledge seems to him freest of difficulties, as tested 
by the categories he is dealing in. The examination of Dr. McCosh's 
Realism may be regarded as a step in this direction. I question if the 
booklet ought to have been called a psychological study — epistemology 
it certainly is : there is almost no psychology in it ; for had there been, 
one would have had the psychological solution of sameness as relative 
identity of content in presentations brought forward. The subject, I 
repeat, makes the book a crabbed one, but there are many passages 
where the thought has both range and rhythm. Much of the historical 
matter of the second part of the book will be of great use to students ; 
the careful understanding the author shows of the prolix and prosaic 
Locke, and his acute criticism of Spencer's logic seems to me among 
the salient features of the book. There is a great similarity in tone, and 
method, and scope between this study and Dr. Pikler's recent volume 
on objective existence; both books to my mind represent the best 
sense in which philosophers may go " back" previously to going steadily 

onwards - W. Caldwell. 

Fundamental Problems. The Method of Philosophy as a Syste- 
matic Arrangement of Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Second 
Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Chicago, The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1891. — pp. viii, 373. 

This book consists of a series of sections, which set forth the princi- 
ples of the Monistic Philosophy, as the author conceives of it. He 
devotes more than one hundred pages to answers to criticisms. It is 
very difficult to pronounce a judgment on the book ; it is, in some 
respects, I suppose, a remarkable one. The characteristic of Dr. Carus's 
mind is its power of lucid condensation ; and he gives us here, in read- 
able and brilliant language, the main results of philosophy as " the sys- 
tematic arrangement of knowledge." The student of philosophy would 
not inaptly characterize the author's point of view as a combination of 
Hegel and Spencer mediated through Comte. But my impression is, 
that the ordinary intelligent reader, who cannot be supposed to read 
between the lines, would, while admiring the eminent clearness of the 
book, feel in it a disappointing absence of a definite point of view. 
Unless it is very carefully shown how it is that the world is one, and can 



